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The Modern Hospitallers 


There stands on my desk, as I write 
this article, a miniature cannon cast 
in gun-metal. It was a favourite play- 


The Times, 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


KNIGHTS WHO BATTLE 
AGAINST SUFFERING 


By Stewart Perowne 


The stege of Malta was ratsed 
400 years ago today 


The old gun in the cloister at 
Clerkenwell has not spoken for four 
centuries; yet no weapon in all Lon- 
don was ever more eloquent. En- 
graved on the bronze piece lying 
there in the war memorial garth of 
the Most Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of Saint John of Jerusalem 
are the arms of Philip de Lisle Adam, 
a manipled hand quartered with the 
cross of the order. The cannon was 
one of 19 given by Henry VIII in 
1527 to de Lisle Adam when he came 
to England to seek aid for the recov- 
ery of Rhodes, of which he had been 
the last grand master. 


The guns were taken to Syracuse 
by Brother John Sutton, Commander 
of Beverley, in 1530, and thence for- 
warded to Malta, of which de Lisle 
Adam was now first Grand Master. 


The knights used these guns against 
the Turks in North Africa, and in 
1551 our cannon was captured when 
Tripoli fell to them, The Turks took 
it to help them in the siege of Fama- 
gusta in 1570. 


It was from Famagusta harbour 
that it was recovered by a sponge- 
fisher in 1907, to stand on the terrace 
of Government House in Nicosia, 
until 1960, when it was once again 
made over to the order by the last 
English governor, the present Lord 
Caradon, and so returned to London, 
whence it had set out so long ago. 
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by the Rev. John Sims, Petts 


thing of my grandfather’s and, 
important, it works. It was becaus 
an interest in such pieces of m 
inery that my eye was caught br 
article in The Times, an article w 
prompted my going to the anc 
gateway of St. John, Clerkenwell, 
new home of Philip de Lisle A 
cannon. This gateway is all thai 
mains of the priory founded in I 
and which became the principal i 
tution in England of the 
Hospitallers of the Order of St. J 
of Jerusalem. The gateway (erecte 
1504) is very close to the new of 
of the ELCE in Golden Lane. 
order became a military order fort 
to protect pilgrims on their way te 
Holy Land, and the original p 
the care of the sick and injured gi 
ually faded into the background 
modern times this gatehouse has 
come the headquarters of the 
John’s Ambulance Association: 
return to the ideals of the old 
pitallers. In the entrance hall 
many posters telling of the wonde 
work that this order has undertal 
in Jerusalem, a link once again y 
its origins. It has founded an opth 
mic hospital in Jerusalem and 1 
now pledged to raise a ] 
pounds for its support. The anei 
Jerusalem hospital stood between 
church of the Holy Sepulchre ¢ 
David Street. Its two-storeyed clot 
survives and is incorporated in 
Lutheran Hospice, and the Luthe 
pastor in Jerusalem now lives 4 
works in a portion of it. He told 
that he uses water from the old 
pital well. 
This concern for the bodies as” 
as the souls of men which was a 
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‘again to be found in the Order 
_ John, is also to be found in the 
ag ministry of our own church. 
' Lutheran Church, Missouri 
d, has been vitally interested in 
‘cal missions for over 50 years, 
‘Lutheran Medical Mission Asso- 
mn has been encouraging the 
th to become even more aware of 
nrist-given duties in this field. In 
there were three medical mis- 
ries, in 1965 the number has 
to 43. 
stors are sometimes approached 
aembers of their congregation 
are nurses or medical men who 
to devote their particular skills 
rk within the church—to preach 
message of Christ through their 
ern for the health and care of 
s bodies. Those who enquire 
lly do so through their own 
itive and they are put in touch 
the Medical Mission of the 
ch. 
any people are drawn within the 
of the Word of God only after 
ng observed the way of life of 
» who profess adherence to its 
iings. Christian doctors and 
es are in a position to demon- 
e the belief that moves them by 
ning an unselfish concern for that 
: precious of temporal possessions, 
th. 
he first Knights Hospitallers gave 
much to heal and preach. Some 
je from wealthy aristocratic 
lilies, yet for the sake of their 
idical mission” they placed them- 
*s under the threefold vow of 
erty, chastity and obedience. They 
> to claim nothing for themselves 
bread, water and rainment; and 
latter to be of poor quality, “since 
Lord’s poor, whose servants we 
go naked and sordid, and it is a 
race for the servant to be proud 
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when his master is humble”, Modern 
hospitallers may not be asked to place 
themselves under such an obedience 
and to make the same sacrifices, yet 
for most of those involved in medical 
mission work there could be a call to 
sacrifice. They may find themselves 
working in underdeveloped countries, 
among primitive peoples and away 
from the big city hospital and the 
medical specialists. A nurse may find 
herself visiting patients on horseback 
through difficult jungle tracks. Medi- 
cal supplies may have to come from 
afar. Families may be separated by 
miles of ocean. 

Medical Missions need not only 
doctors and nurses, but also Christians 
who have technical abilities such as 
laboratory technicians, builders and 
business managers. No Christian can 
doubt that the healing ministry is an 
important part of the whole mission 
work of the church, Our Christian 
love creates in us a concern for the 
whole man, body, mind and spirit. 


THE 


CON- 
VENTION OF THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH — MISSOURI SYNOD, 


RESOLUTION OF 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
16 — 26, 1965 


WHEREAS, The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod has supported the 
work of preaching the Gospel in 
England; and 

WHEREAS, The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of England is now enter- 
ing the second decade of its “Master 
Plan Expansion Programme”; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That we gratefully 
acknowledge the greetings of fellow- 
ship and gratitude extended by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
England to the Lutheran Church — 
Missourt Synod; and be it finally 
RESOLVED, That we assure our 
partners of the Gospel in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of England 
of our continued support. 


JUNE 


THREE 


SYNOD SERMONS IV 


REACHING OUT TO WIN OTHERS FOR CHRIS 


Romans |: 


Synopsis of the Sermon delivered by the Rev. Arnold Rakow of St. Andrews, Ruislip, 
Closing Service of the Eleventh Annual Synod, 8 May 1965 


How does the Gospel grip people 
today, when most of them do not feel 
any need for it? In Luther's day 
people were much more concerned 
with the question : how can I find a 
gracious God? But today most people 
assume that they have a gracious God, 
and feel no need for His Word of for- 
giveness. 


The Gospel of forgiveness has be- 
come unnecessary for many because 
they have succeeded in replacing the 
Law of God with the laws of man. 
If God's Law is not taken seriously, 
His Gospel becomes irrelevant. Man 
can feel satished with himself because 
he measures up to human standards of 
decency. These standards are brought 
down to that which is humanly 
achievable, because man has deter- 
mined that God can’t expect more 
than is possible for him. Man has 
become clever enough to make God 
in his own image. 


Of course, most people will admit 
that they are not perfect even by 
human standards." But since he is 
master of the god he has invented, 
man has also-made provision for this 
by telling God what He shall do about 
this. He is to be a Father like indul- 
gent human fathers who close one eye 
to the misdemeanours of their child- 
ren. So people will often say that they 
feel they will come out all right in the 
Judgment because they have not 
lived a wicked life and have done 
good where they could — and though 


- 


FOUR 


“ Responsibility to the Go: 


14-18 


they have not been perfect, 
overlook a few little things. 


So there is much talk about G 
love, but not much of His mere 
love being understood as His 
disposition toward such \ 
creatures. and mercy as His det 
ination to break through the bai 
of sin which has destroyed 
natural affinity between God_ 
man. 


The will of God to adopt us 
His family was not just an affectior 
disposition toward His creatures 
cause they were so nice and lov 
that He couldn’t help loving 
Human sin is not just a few ha 
misdemeanours which God can sl 
off or ignore. “The soul that si 
it shall die,” is God’s verdict. Ez 
18 :4,20,Genesis 2 : 17, Romans 6: 
And God does not act arbitral 
When He says a thing, we can be 
that is how it is, whether that B 
threat or a promise. God is faith 
true to His Word, and we can’t 
hope to get God in a good mood as 
do with fickle human beings. 
that is how it is, “death passed 
all men, for that all have sinne 
Left to our own devices we woule 
doomed to eternal separation ff 
God and under His eternal wrath: 
punishment. 


But such was God’s mercy 
determination to rescue us, that 
took the burden of our predicam 
upon Himself. He sent His Son tot 
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place under the curse, so that by 
suffering and death the punish- 
of our sin was paid. Now He 
-orgive us without going back on 
‘Word or acting arbitrarily, be- 
> our curse has been suffered. 


ere is no other way to fellowship 
God. Christ maintains, “I am 
ay, the Truth, and the Life : no 
cometh unto the Father, but by 
And yet people feel that there 
- be other ways : such as living by 
rolden rule, social welfare action, 
» kind of recognition of God, 
suring up to human standards of 
mcy—to mention just a few 
ons of what makes people accept- 
to God. But man is in no position 
lictate the terms on which God 
at to accept us; He is there and we 
come to terms with Him. And 
ells us that His people are not a 
d of nice people but of penitent 
ers, not a genial club but a regen- 
e body, not a company of like- 
ded social welfare workers but of 
evers united with God by their 
hin His Son. 


‘et even from Christian ministers 
hears these natural notions of 
ple being supported. Little wonder 
it the church is being ignored, and 
tple assume that they can be good 
Jristians without the fellowship of 
Means of Grace. If the Church is 
“cerned primarily with accom- 
idating its message to popular 
ions to make it more acceptable, 
fn it only confirms what they feel 
hinctively : that the Church’s mes- 
e can be dispensed with—for it has 
sed to be the message which is 
e power of God unto salvation”. 
could God’s message of salva- 
ever coincide with out natural 
‘ions? “What man knoweth the 
ings of a man, save the spirit of 
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man? Even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God”. I Corinthians 2: 11, No man 
would ever have thought of the plan 
of salvation we have in the Bible. But 
that is all the more evidence that it is 
from God, and no mere human en- 
deavour to discover the undiscover- 
able. We have our Saviour’s assur- 
ance that “if ye continue in My 
Word, then are ye My disciples in- 
deed: and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free”, 
John 8 : 13-32. 

Therefore we are “not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believeth . . . For therein 
is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith’, Since we have 
received that Gospel, we are indebted 
to proclaim it to everyone, Greek and 
Barbarian, wise and unwise. Cf. text, 
Romans | : 14-16. Whether preachers 
in the pulpit or Christians witnessing 
where God has given us opportunity 
—among our family, neighbours, 
friends, colleagues — we will exercise 
our Responsibility to the Gospel in 
reaching out to win others for Christ. 
We will not keep silent and allow 
people to continue to deceive them- 
selves about being God's children on 
any false basis. Christ had to die to 
make this possible, and we are deter- 
mined that He shall not have died in 
vain, There is only one way of doing 
this:—“I am determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. And my 
speech and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power : That your faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” I Corinthians 2 :2-5, 


‘ 


AMEN, 


FIVE 


The Rev. 
J. L. B. Cremer 


745,230. 

Chief Industries — Mainly connected 
with Shipping: 38} miles of quays 
(London 454) including Birkenhead; 
Banking and Insurance, both of which 
grew as the docks were extended; Flour- 
Milling (Liverpool is the world’s second 
largest milling centre exceeded in size 
only by Minneapolis-St. Paul in the 
U.S.A.); Sugar refining; Marine Engin- 
eering; Oilseed Crushing and_ the 
associated manufacture of oil-cake 
soap and candles; Cable, Electrical and 
Telephone Engineering works and Salt 
works; and Liverpool is probably the 
most important single centre for Sole- 
leather Tanning in Gt. Britain. 

Name — Its most plausible derivation is 
from the Norse “Hlithar-pollr’, “the 
pool of the slopes”. 


Population 


History —- The neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool was once covered with one o/ those 
great forests in which the ancient 
Druids celebrated their rites under the 
shade of oaks and in circles of unhewn 
stones, such as Calder Stone (about one 
mile to the south-west of the ELCE 
site). 

River Mersey first mentioned by its 
modern name in a deed dated 1002, in 
the reign of the Saxon King Ethelred. 
In this deed Wulfric, Earl of Mercia 
(Lady Godiva was wife of a later Earl 
of Mercia), bequeathed to his heirs the 
district between the rivers Mersey and 
Ribble. Wulfric was killed in 1010. 
fighting the Danes at Ipswich, and the 
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LIVERPOOL 


Three sets of 
mission exp; 


1954, Petts | 
mouth and E; 


Earls of Mercia were ruined. When 
Saxon line of Kings was restored, 
recovered a portion of their estates 
their possessions in the Liverpool 
trict passed into the hands of Edy 
“the Confessor”. The Manor at 
Derby (3 miles north of site) and thi 
subordinate manors attached to it 
tained their connection with the C 
until they were sold by Charles I ta 
merchants of London, in 1628. 


The most ancient document sti 
existence, which mentions Liverpoo) 
name, is a 12th Century deed from 
reign of Richard I, in which the 
of Morton (later King John) confi 
Henry Fitz Warine in the possessio; 
Liverpool in 1191. 

Legend — There appears to be no leg 
interwoven with Liverpool’s _ hist 
to parallel the Godiva Legend of € 
entry. Yet if we look back to the J 
1284 and wonder at the plague of 
charmed away by a man (the Pied 
of Hamelin), maybe in the year 2 
people may also wonder as they I 
back at the hordes of children ‘chart 
away’ by four Beatles. In the dim) 
bricklined cellar of an old warehous 
Mathew Street, the centre of Liverpi 
is the ‘Cavern Club’; there is the ho 
of the ‘Beat’, and from that cellar 
Beatles crawled to fame to become 
top exporters of the Mersey Beat. It 
been said that as dollar earners 
Beatles yield pride of place only 
Scotch Whisky and Jaguar cars. ’ 

Recent History — Though the Luthe 
doctrine of Baptism and the Lo 
Supper differ markedly from that of 
Anglican Evangelicals, there are } 
similarities in their stress on the ¥ 
of God. It is interesting therefore 
note that the first Bishop of Liverpé 
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ighae ELCE 
tairland in 
956, Ply- 
in 1965: 


ation — 340,000. 


Industries—mainly Cars; also Aero 
ines, Aircraft, Agricultural Mach- 
*y, Machine Tools, Electrical Engin- 
ng, Radio and Television, Tele- 
nes and Telephone Euipment, 

‘JT spite of heavy concentration of car 
ustry, with about 48% of men em- 
yed in that industry, there is good 
2rsification). 


:— Probably derived from a great 
: known in Anglo-Saxon times as 
yffa’s Tree”. 


ry — Anglo-Saxon settlement _ be- 
e Norman Conquest. Danes 
stroyed a nunnery early in IIth 
Gitury, probably on site where in 1043 
ofric, Earl of Mercia, and his wife 
rdiva founded a Benedictine Mon- 
ry, which became Coventry’s first 
thedral. It was destroyed by Henry 
II, but some remains are still visible. 
is monastry was a great factor in 
ventry’s growth, and its founding 
1 be said to be the real beginning of 
©ventry. By the fourteenth century, the 
¢y ranked with York, Bristol, and Ply- 
Tuth as one of the largest towns out- 
tHe London. 


i Godiva Legend — Lady Godiva, wife 
Earl Leofric, is said by historians to 
ve been a good and godly woman, 

‘ing instrumental in founding 

urches and monastries, in addition to 

~e one mentioned. She is said to have 
eaded with her husband to lighten the 
irden of taxes on the people, which 
> agreed to do if she would ride naked 
rough the town. This she did, pre- 
tying her modesty by covering her 
ody with her long tresses of hair. 
ater generations added the story of 

Peeping Tom”, who disobeyed the 

ing’s order that all people must re- 
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COVENTRY 


The Rev. 
R. E. Winger 


main indoors. He looking upon her, 
lost his sight. For many years a Lady 
Godiva Procession was held in connec- 
tion with the Coventry Great Fair, an 
event which not infrequently brought 
forth vociferous objections from the 
local vicar! 


Reformation Times — Coventry seems to 


have had no outstanding men or events 
at the time of the Reformation. In 1519 
seven godly martyrs were burned prin- 
cipally because they taught their child- 
ren and family the Lord’s Prayer and 
Ten Commandments in English. Most 
people in Coventry are said to have 
favoured the break with the Pope. 
Under Queen Mary, in 1555, three men 
were burned at the stake because they 
opposed the attempt to restore Cathol- 
icism. They were Laurence Saunders, 
Robert Glover, and Cornelius Bungey, 
Saunders being the best known. 


Recent History — German Air Raid in 


1940 destroyed city centre, including 
Cathedral. Almost immediately plans 
were begun for the rebuilding of the 
city centre, including the now famous 
traflic-free shopping precinct. The new 
Cathedral, designed by Sir Basil Spence 
and dedicated in 1962, is still attracting 
long queues of visitors at holiday time. 


ELCE Site & Location — 134 acres in East- 


ern Green Road, Lower Eastern Green, 
about 3 miles from city centre, near 
main Birmingham Road. Lies between 
Unicorn Estate and Mt. Nod Estate, 
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ELCE Site and Location 


LIVERPOOL (continued from page 6) 

in 1880, was that Evangelical giant J. C. 
Ryle. And Bishop Ryle was succeeded 
as Bishop of Liverpool by another 
Evangelical leader F. C. Chavasse. 
Originally Liverpool had fought hard 
for the continuance of the slave trade 
and was violently opposed to the Evan- 
gelicals who led the movement against 
it. For many years there was but one 
Evangelical Church, and that was a 
chapel which the Corporation refused 
to recognize. It was under the lay 
leadership of John Gladstone (father of 
the Prime Minister) and even more 
under Hugh McNeile from 1834 to 
1868 that Liverpool began to build up 
its Evangelical tradition. The Town 
Council had decided that Corporation 
Schools should not be opened with 
prayer and that a book of Scripture Ex- 
tracts, using mainly the Douay Version, 
should be used to replace the Bible. 
McNeile opened rival schools and led 
a campaign which left the Liverpool 
Corporation’s schools practically 
empty. 

1.3 acres with 
frontages on Childwall Lane and Rock- 
bourne Avenue, about 44 miles from the 
city centre as the crow flies. The site is 
in the middle of a private housing 
estate (it will have been completed 
within 12 months and there will be 
some 1,000 houses) with a large Liver- 
pool public housing estate close by. No 
other church on the estate itself but an 
Anglican Parish Church 4} mile away 
and a small Unitarian Chapel about 
? mile distant. In the immediate com- 
munity there will eventually be about 
5,000 people in new homes. 
Travel — Car; M1 & M6, branch off to 
Liverpool along A.580, then south 
along Liverpool Ring-Road (A.5058, 
Queen’s Drive) turn left after about 34 
miles at the Childwall Fiveways” along 
Childwall Priory Road, then left into 
Childwall Abbey Road, and right along 
Childwall Lane to “The Falstaff’ which 
has a car park opposite one side of the 
site. 

Train: from London (Euston) to Lime 
Street Station, Liverpool, then walk 
400 yards south to the Adelphi Hotel 
in Ranelagh Place to catch “bus No. 
79B (green, double-decker) to the term- 
inus at Gateacre Park Drive within 
sight of “The Falstaff” opposite the site. 
Buses run every 30 minutes. 
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COVENTRY (continued from page 6) 


both new private developments fi 
total of about 7,000 people. No ch 
other than Roman Catholic (4 | 
away) actually on estate. Tile Hill ec 
cil estate within } mile provides 
ing and amenities for 10,000 people 
Travel — by car, along A45 to row 
bout at Broad Lane near Sta 
Triumph factory, thence about 1 
along Broad Lane to Eastern G 
Road, 
By bus, No. 13 from Ford Street 
city centre to Broad Lane, alighti 
Broad Lane at Eastern Green R 
and a 2 minute walk: or, No. 19 
frequent) from city centre aligh 
opposite “Unicorn” immediately 
front on site in Eastern Green Roa 


Would readers of “ THE BRITISH LI 
ERAN ” please carefully note the follo 
telephone facilities for the new E 
building in Golden Lane: 


All calls on Church matters sho 
dialled on CLEerkenwell 8885 and 
number will also reach any evening ¢ 
mittee meetings. Please do not 
CLErkenwell 8884 or CLErkenwell | 
unless you wish to leave a message on 
telephone recording machine. 


ORDINATION. The Ordination of the Re 
Cremer which took place at Christ Lutheran © 
Wood, on Sunday, 5 September witnessed by a& 
of 250. The Service was conducted by the CI 
pastor, the Rev. John Sims; the Sermon preat 
Norman Nagel; the Ordination Rite by Dr, E. © 


meier of Tottenham, Roger Winger of Coventry 
of Petts Wood. 


WVeekly Post, 
Jay, September 1, 1965 


LIDAY BIBLE SCHOOL 
IS WELL ATTENDED 


ing the past week, St. Andrew’s 
‘an Church, Queens Walk, South 
», have been running a special Holi- 
ble School for 65 youngsters of the 
Ll. 
scheme is run by most Lutheran 
ies throughout the world, but the 
ty Bible School is only in its second 
1 Ruislip. 

. Arnold Rakow told “Junior Post” 
ae children had received the school 
well, and there was an excellent 
ise. 

> Bible School, was held each morn- 
st week, and catered for youngsters 
en the ages of five and fourteen. 

2 children’s morning was split into 
,ain sections, worship and Bible study, 
z the later half of the morning they 
d out handiwork. Which related to 
neme of the Holiday Bible School, 
1 was “God, My Country and I’. 

e emphasis was on Christian citizen- 
and how children could be good 
jas, obeying the laws and respecting 
lice. 

ring the handicraft section of the 
ing the older children made mosaic 
depicting the National Flag and the 
tian Flag, representing the Kingdom 
od and the Earthly Kingdom. 

nilst the younger children constructed 
‘1 villages—showing how citizenship 
rked out in the local community. 


Wales Echo, 
esday, September 15, 1965 


ITHERAN PASTORS MEET 


1éy came from all parts of Britain to 
iff—to play table tennis and golf and 
ag. They also came to study the New 
ament 1st book of Timothy, chapter 3 
the original Greek. So all in all it’s 
a get-together. 

ley re 12 pastors of the Evangelical 
eran Church of England, now attend- 
the first Barnes Conference (after a 
eran martyr, burned in the time of 
y VIII) to be held in Cardiff. 
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Our Churches in the N ews 


They met local Lutheran lay people at a 
social evening in their church hall, Fair- 
water Green, last night, which must have 
been a welcome relief after studying the 
Bible in Greek during the day. 

Today they studied the Confessions of 
their church and in the afternoon got 
down to a good game of golf. 

“We believe in making the conference a 
lively mixture of study and relaxation,” 
said Pastor Ronald Feuerhahn, of the 
Cardiff church. 


Western Evening Herald, 
Monday, August 9, 1965 


HOLIDAY BIBLE SCHOOL 
AT PLYMPTON CHURCH 


More than 50 children between the ages 
of four and 12 are attending the one-week 
holiday Bible school which started today 
at Plympton Lutheran Church, under the 
direction of the Rev. R. Brewer. 

Mr. Brewer explained that, apart from 
religious education, the aim of the school 
was to give the children something to do 
in the holiday and prevent them becoming 
bored. 

The children are divided into three 
main age groups, and the programme in- 
cludes Bible reading and handicraft classes, 
run by Mr. Brewer and ladies of the 
congregation. The children are also pro- 
vided with refreshments and games are 
organised. 

This is the third year that the Bible 
school has been held. Even though a tent 
had been erected to accommodate the 
increase in numbers, not all the children 
who wanted to attend the school were able 
to, due to the limited facilities and space 
available. Over the past three years the 
attendance had increased by about 25 per 
cent. each year. 


Children Enjoy School at Lutheran Church 
“WESTERN EVENING HERALD ' photo 


By Prof. Walter E, Buszin STM, MusD, Concordia Seminary, St, Louis Mo., 


OUR 
LUTHERAN » 
WORSHIP 


The Collect 


We Lutherans pray on all momentous 
occasions. For this reason we pray also at 
the beginning of that part of our Lutheran 


Liturgy which includes the Scripture 
Lessons and the Sermon: the Office of the 
Word. 


After the Salutation and Response of 
the Office of the Word follows a type of 
prayer called the Collect. There are 
various explanations of the term Collect. 
A plausible one: In the Collects of the 
Church we collect and present the needs 
of the Church Universal to God. A Col- 
lect, is therefore, a unique type of prayer 
for the entire Christian Church. It is not 
offered for one individual, one congrega- 
tion, one district, one synod, or one 
denomination only. It is for all members 
of the holy Christian Church in ail parts 
of the world. 

To indicate that Collects are prayers of 
and for the Church and not merely the 
prayers of an individual, pastors read or 
chant them from the official service books 
of the Church. The congregation’s “Amen” 
after the Collect represents the entire 
Christian Church. 


Timeless 

Our best Collects are timeless. Their 
history often goes back to the early 
centuries of the Christian Church. Never- 
theless the Collects are as pertinent to our 
day as they were to the day in which they 
were written. Basically the needs of the 
Church are always the same. 

It is sometimes said that the old Col- 
lects of the Church are crude. The crudity 
often lies in the translation. The Church 
should always be at work preparing new 
and better translations of her classic Col- 
lects. The golden age for the writing of 
Collects was from the second to the seventh 
century. 


Other Characteristics 


Our very best Collects are short and to 
the point. Many have only one petition; 
others include several. In order not to con- 
fuse worshippers, the Church prefers to 


, 
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use more Collects with but one petiti 
each. 


Most of the Collects are address 
the Father, though some are address 
Christ and a few to the Holy Ghos 
times they are addressed to the 
Trinity. The endings of all Colle 
Trinitarian. This helps to distinguis 
Collect from other types of prayers 
also relates the Collects to the Doxo 
When three or more Collects are off 
in succession, either the first and 
of these, or the last one alone, should 
the full Trinitarian ending. 


In his book The Lutheran Lit 
(p. 264), Dr. Luther D. Reed says 
following regarding the Collects of 
Christian Church: ‘With an unbroket 
of nearly fifteen centuries by multi 
of believers in all lands, the Collects 
stitute a very important part of 
liturgical inheritance of the Church 
Their humility of spirit is more. 
balanced by certainty of faith, and 
brevity of form by breadth of hu 
need. They are pervaded by the spi 
the Gospel and by a constant feelin; 
the communion of saints. We prize — 
for their antiquity, universality, excelle 
and beauty.” 


The Form of the Collect 
Collects have a fixed form, which 
sists of five parts: 1. the address; 3 
reason for the petition; 3. the peti 
4. the purpose or benefit desired; 5 
Trinitarian ending. When either the rea 
or the purpose, or both, are omitted, 
have what is called a “thin” Collect. 
Collect for the season of Advent 
Lutheran Hymnal, p.55) illustrate: 
typical complete Collect : 
Address: Most merciful God, 
Reason: who hast given Thine eter 
Word to be made incarnate of 
pure Virgin, 
Petition: grant unto Thy people grace 
put away fleshly lusts 
Purpose: that so they may be ready 
Thy visitation; 


Trinitarian Ending: through the s 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, t 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and 
Holy Ghost, world without end. 


Congregation: Amen. 


BRITISH LUTHE 


E1USIC COMMITTEE REPORTS ON 


VARIETY IN WORSHIP 


you feel that much of our church service is the same from one Sunday to the next, 


19 iat therefore it becomes quite dull? Is there ever the worry that you are going 


th it mechanically? 


‘enever feelings such as these are expressed they are usually found within congrega- 
which are not making full use of the variations offered to us within the Orders of 


=> 


: this for yourself then! You feel that you are suffering from distraction in Services 
se of their “sameness”? First of all you should make quite sure that you know which 
of the Service are different every Sunday; you must admit that your complaint 

“monotony” doesn’t deserve so much sympathy if you are not even noticing the 
that are not the same each week. Check through the parts that vary (they are called 
'Propers,” because they are “proper” for certain particular Sundays but not for 
s). There is the Introit, which comes immediately after the words of absolution, 
tollect, the Old Testament Lesson (if your congregation includes this optional 
n), the Epistle, the Gradual, the Gospel, the Sermon, the Proper Preface and the 
as. 


f2re are even more parts of the Service which may be varied if the congregation and 
“istor choose to make use of the alternatives which are available. There are four 
ral Prayers which may be used (pages 13, 23 and 110 in the blue Lutheran Hymnal, 
dvage 252 in the Lutheran Liturgy). Are you using them all? The Litany may also be 


“@ instead of the General Prayer, except when there is a Communion. 


4d what about the choice of versicle and response in the Thanksgiving of the Holy 
munion Service? How often is your congregation making use of these words: As often 


;| eat this bread and drink this cup: Ye do show the Lord’s death till He come. Perhaps 
Sinever use them at all. Why? They are there in the Order of Holy Communion and are 


ed by two prayers of Thanksgiving to choose from. 


CHURCH EXTENSION FUND 


(For four months February-August) 


Loans Donations Total Withdrawals 

KENTISH TOWN £1332 £463 £1795 £5082 
TOTTENHAM 452 50 502 1276 

_ RUISLIP 642 7 659 868 
| SUNDERLAND 269 7 276 99 
PETTS WOOD 361 0 361 249 

' BOREHAM WOOD 309 15 324 140 
CARDIFF 149 2 151 20 
CAMBRIDGE 3 0 3 88 
HARLOW 89 2 91 8 
PLYMOUTH 91 0 91 43 
EAST KILBRIDE 181 0 181 509 
COVENTRY 79 1 80 60 
POLISH LUTHERANS 463 0 463 0 
OTHERS 1061 524 1585 0 
Grand Total £5481 £1081 £7562 £8442 
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THE COVER 


Concordia House 
Golden Lane 
London E.C.1 


ith wlan bal Hast 


NEW 
CHURCH 
HEADQUARTE 


CONC! 

k HOU 
170123 G 
NDON 


Three floors of the recently acquired pt 
at 117/123 Golden Lane, London E.C.1] a 
in occupation and house the ELCE 
Offices and Lutheran Agencies. Kno 
Concordia House, the property has bet 
chased as a result of the assistance 0 
cordia Publishing House in St. Louis, a 
necessary because of the greatly ex 
programme of Concordia in the visual a 
and publications. The ground floor ser\ 
showroom with ancillary offices, and th 
ment and first floors are used for 
purposes and also offices. 


Readers of “ THE BRITISH LUTHERAT! 
invited to visit the premises when they 
the area. The nearest underground s 
are: Aldersgate and Old Street. 


A Service of Dedication of Concordia 
will be held at 3 p.m. on Sunday, 10 O 


